























THe FIRE IN THE 


SWITOH OFF; 


oR, 
THE WAR OF THE STUDENTS. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER VII. 
TOMMY YIELDS A POINT. : 


HE situation’ was not favorable to the suc- 
cess of Tommy’s project. Briscoe and I 
had moved our companies with so much ce- 
lerity that we had the “inside track.” The 
major himself and his adherents appeared to 
be in a meaggre paralyzed by our sudden opera- 
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tions; and we had placed our men between the 
assailants and the objects of their ire. We 
were fully determined to prevent any further 
trespass upon the premises of the farmer. I 
must repeat, too, that all the better portion 
of the battalion were in our ranks; for it will 
readily be understood that Tommy’s force con- 
sisted only of his toadies, — in short, of those 
who had not pluck enough to array themselves 
in opposition to the little major’s tyranny. 

We did not expect to be called upon to fight 
those who still adhered to Tommy’s cause. 
We knew they had not the courage to attack 
‘us in earnest. For my own part, I intended 
simply to head them off if they attempted to 
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enter the farmer’s garden again. We were 
superior in numbers, as we were in spirit; and 
_ we could have closed with our opponents, man 
for man, taken them in our arms, and borne 
them away from the field of strife. 

Jed had come out to the house to see what 
was going on there, when the marauders aban- 
doned the field of wheat. The old man still 
remained there. Jed was not in good humor, 
and, as he approached the place where my 
command was posted, he manifested a dispo- 
sition to break things, and I was not sure that 
he would not pitch into us, not comprehending 
the nature of the combination in his favor. 
The women still stood by. their wash-boiler, 
in battle array. 2 

‘Now you can make tracks!” shouted Jed, 
as he approached me, with clinched fists, and 
a wrathful expression on his red face. 

‘I should like to speak to you a moment, if 
you please,” I began, in a respectful way. 

“*T don’t want any talk with you! You’ve 
done mischief enough, and somebody’s got to 
pay for it. If you don’t travel pretty soon, 
there'll be some bones broken round here.” 

the best I could to save you 
I have placed my men here 
the fellows from coming into 


asked Jed, opening his eyes. 
at the greater part of the bat- 
talion refused to attack you.” 4 

“ Well, I did see that some of them hung 
back.” 

**More than half of them. Briscoe, down 
there, will not let any one into your wheat 
field, and I will keep them out of your garden.” 

“‘T wish you had begun sooner, then.” 

“* We didn’t know what the major meant to 
do till he did it.” 

“I’m going to cowhide that major.” 

*“*T wouldn’t attempt to do anything of the 
kind,” Icontinued. ‘‘ He is‘the son of Major 
Toppleton, of Middleport. His father will pay 


for the damage his son has done, if you let the. 


matter rest where it is.” 

** No, sir! I won’t do it! I will take it out 
of his hide. You haven’t any right to go 
marching about the country scaring horses. 
I'm going to wallop that young cub, and teach 
him manners.” _ 

‘* We did the best we could to stop the band, 
and we did stop it for a time, till we thought 
you had the colt where you could handle him,” 
I explained. 

“I don’t find any fault with you, if you have 
done this; but that little popinjay.on the pony 
don’t get off without a thrashing, if I'm able to 
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give him one; and I reckon I can lick the whole 
crowd of these boys.” 

““T advise you to keep quiet; make up your 
damages, and send the bill to Major Top. 
pleton.” 

‘*No; I'm going to thrash that young cub,” 
added Jed. 

**We can’t stand by and let you: whip our 
chief officer. We will keep him from doing 
you any further damage; but you must let 
him alone.” 

“T don’t know about that,” said Jed, shaking 
his head. 

By this time, the old farmer, seeing that no 
further mischief was likely to be done to the 
wheat field, came up to the house. He and 
Jed talked together; and the latter, perhaps 
counselled to do so by his father, retrained 
from his threatened attack upon Tommy. 
Everything was quiet along the line. Our 
intervention seemed to be an entire success. 
Tommy was in a quandary, and was holding 
a consultation with Haven, his right-hand 
man, on the other side of the street. ‘The 
situation looked trying and difficult to him, 
without any doubt, and his principal adviser 
seemed to be unable to afford him any relief. 
They were discussing the matter very earnest- 
ly, and there appeared to be some difference of 
opinion between them. I judged that Tommy 
wanted to fight it out on that line, while Haven 
was disposed to defer the final settlement toa 
more fitting season. 

We waited patiently for the result of this in- 
terview, though Faxon, the first lieutenant of 
Company B, agreed with me that there was 
little danger of the renewal of the conflict. 
When we were getting a little tired of the 
delay, a messenger came to me, and said that 
Lieutenant Haven desired to confer with Bris- 
coe and myself. I was willing to meet him, 
and was curious to know what he had to say: 
but the captain of the first company refused to 
leave his command unless Barnscott’s force was 
ordered away from the vicinity of the wheat 
field. 

In answer to this objection Tommy gracious- 
ly ordered the detachment of Barnscott to join 
that of Haven, which was posted near me. I 
was not quite satisfied with this arrangement, 
for “it placed a force of sixty in a situation 
to charge upon me the instant negotiations 
failed. I therefore requested Briscoe to place 
his command within supporting distance of 
me, which he did. Jed and his father had 
seated themselves on a log before the house, 
and appeared to be watching the proceedings 
with curiosity and interest. 
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Briscoe and I met Haven, in the middle of 
the road, between the two divisions of the bat- 
talion, where each could repair to his command 
if there was any alarm. Tommy sat upon his 
horse at a little distance from the spot, looking 
glum and dissatisfied. I was rather surprised 
that he took the matter so tamely. I concluded 
that Haven; who was an adroit and cunning 
fellow, had some plan of his own which he in- 
tended to carry out. Probably the approach- 
ing election had some influence with both of 
them. 

“Tam directed by Major Toppleton to con- 
fer with you in regard to your intentions,” said 
Haven, looking from Briscoe to me. 

“We have sufficiently indicated our inten- 
tions already, I think,” replied Briscoe. ‘‘ We 
did not come out on this trip for the purpose 
of injuring the property of the farmers. After 
Major Toppleton’s blazing speech this morn- 
ing about behaving like gentlemen, we didn’t 
expect to see him making war upon wheat 
fields and gardens.” 

“If you think it is all right for a clown to 
pull the major from his horse, and pitch him 
into the dirt, you are welcome to your opinion. 
I don’t think so,” retorted Haven. ‘I’m will- 
ing to stand by my commander when he is 
abused, and I don’t think much of any fellow 
who isn’t.” 


“You are as welcome to your opinion as I 
am to mine. The major was wrong from the 
beginning.” 

“ We won't talk about that,” added Haven, 


witha sneer. ‘I only want to know what you 
are going to do?” 

“* We are going to do what we think is right.” 

“What do you think is right?” inquired the 
ambassador. ‘Do you think it is right to get 
up a mutiny in the battalion?” 

“IT do, when the commanding officer so far 
forgets himself as to trespass upon private 
property,” replied Briscoe. 

“Major Toppleton proposes to march back 
to Middleport,” added Haven, evidently think- 
ing this threat would bring us back to our 
senses. 

“Very well,” answered Briscoe. 

“Do you intend to obey an order to that 
effect?” demanded the messenger. 

Briscoe looked at me, as if he was in doubt. 
I was certainly undecided. 

“Tam not prepared to answer that question 
without consulting others,” replied the senior 
captain, choosing the safe course. 

“We will obey an order to march in the 
direction of Hitaca,” I interposed. ‘“ When 
Major Toppleton comes back to his duty, we 
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will obey him in all things as usual; but we 
will not be used in trampling down anybody’s 
garden.” ° 

“TI agree entirely with Captain Skotchley,” 
said Briscoe. 

“*You seem to have taken the affairs of the 
battalion wholly into your own hands,” sneered 
Haven. 

“T haven’t anything further to say,” replied 
Briscoe, with dignity. 

“T will report what you say to Major Top- 
pleton,” said the messenger, sourly, as he 
turned and walked away to the spot where 
Tommy was impatiently waiting the result of 
the parley. 

The report of the ambassador was not like- 
ly to be satisfactory to the major. We were 
soon able to see that it was not so. A long 
and earnest discussion between Tommy and 
his right-hand man ensued. Haven was evi- 
dently counselling that discretion which is the 
better part of valor, or there could have been 
no difference of opinion between them. It 
was hard for the little magnate to yield a 
point, even for atime. His own friends would 
not be willing to abandon the tour of camp 
duty. 

‘* What do you think he will do?” asked 
Briscoe. ; 

**T don’t know; but I am certain that you 
and I must be punished for what we have 
done,” I replied. 

**T don’t intend to be punished,” added Bris- 
coe. ‘We have the majority on our side, and 
we can have it all our own way if we choose.” 

“TI am in favor of obeying orders when they 
are proper.” 

“So am I.” 

‘* Here comes Haven again. I suppose some- 
thing more is to be said,” I continued, as the 
messenger again advanced towards us. 

The lieutenant came up to us, and saluted in 
military form. I sincerely hoped that he had 
a message Of peace. 

‘* Major Toppleton directs, me to say that he 
is entirely dissatisfied with your proceedings,” 
Haven began. ‘He says that he shall hold 
the two captains responsible for their own dis- 
obedience, and for encouraging’ mutiny on the 
part of the men. He is unwilling to disap- 
point those who have faithfully obeyed his 
orders, or he would march the battalion back 
to Middleport. He desires to have it under- 
stood that his present action will not save the 
offenders from future trial and punishment. 
At his own convenience he will order acourt | 
martial.” 

Briscoe smiled, and so did I, as Tommy’s 
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favorite idea came up to the surface again. 
We were to be the victims of a court martial, 
after all! Haven saluted again, turned square- 
ly on his heel, and walked back to the major’s 
position. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE FIRE IN THE FARM-HOUSE. 


OMMY TOPPLETON had certainly done 
whatI had never known him to do before 
—he had yielded a point. Though he distinct- 
ly stated, through his messenger, that he held 
Briscoe and myself responsible for the trouble, 
and intended to court-martial us at the first 
convenient opportunity, he had still abandoned 
his position; for, as nearly as I could judge 
by appearances, he intended to continue the 
march, and let the obdurate young farmer rest 
in peace for the present. 

** Attention — battalion! ” shouted the ma- 
jor, after a short conference with his right- 
hand man. 

The fragments of the body obeyed the order, 
and gave attention; but they did not form in 
single line, as usual. Tommy’s adherents 
formed by themselves, and the mutinous por- 
tion did the same. The major gave an order 


to unite the discordant elements, and probably 
the order would have been obeyed if a third 
disturbing element had not-at this moment 


appeared. My attention was attracted to the 
house by the screams of the old lady. I saw 
her rushing with frantic energy towards the 
open door, from which a volume of black 
smoke was issuing. 

Jed and his father had been seated on a log 
for some time, watching the proceedings of the 
battalion. I suppose they did not wish to have 
the unequal conflict renewed, and doubtless 
Jed concluded that he had better profit by the 
good advice I had given. The two women 
had taken position near the men, and had 
watched our movements with interest and cu- 
riosity. The old lady appeared to have been 
the first one to discover the smoke. She was 
followed in her rush to the scene of danger by 
the two men and the pretty girl. As may well 
be supposed, all of them were alarmed, for the 
house was on fire. 

Jed was the first to reach the door, and to 
enter the house, outspeeding his mother in the 
advance. He went in, but the dense volume 
of smoke was too much for him, and he was 
compelled to retreat. He came out rubbing 
his eyes, which were blinded by the smoke. 
Then his father rushed in at the open door; 
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but he was driven back as hastily as his son 
had been. 

“Fire! Fire!” yelled Jed, when he had in 
some measure recovered from the effects of his 
visit to the interior of the house. 

*“ Fire!” cried the old man. 

The two women screamed; but none of the 
party seemed to have the presence of mind to 
do anything to stay the progress of the flames, 

‘* This is a bad scrape!” exclaimed Briscoe, 
‘© We haven’t seen the end of it. What shall 
we do?” 

‘* Let us put out the fire,” I replied. 

‘* How shall we do it?” asked the senior cap- 
tain. 

‘* Throw on water. Stack arms, and send to 
the wagons for buckets!” 

“Form companies!” shouted Tommy. 

I looked at him. There was an evil expres- 
sion of pleasure upon his face as he regarded 
the mass of smoke which issued from the door 
of the farm-house.. He had not kindled the 
fire; but it was plain that he rejoiced to see it. 
He was ready now to march, and leave the de- 
vouring element to avenge the insult cast upon 
him. He was excited now, and issued his orders 
rapidly for the formation of the companies. 
While he was doing so, Briscoe marched his 
men — those only who had acted under him in 
the late conflict — to the side of the road, where 
he ordered them to stack arms. I followed his 
example. While we were thus engaged, Haven 
rushed up to us, and wanted to know if we did 
not intend to keep our promises. We had 
agreed to obey orders for the purpose of con- 
tinuing the march. 

“We are going to help put out the fire,” 
replied Briscoe. “After that we will obey © 
orders.” 

“You have nothing to do with the fire,” re 
plied Haven. ‘‘ Major Toppleton orders you 
into line.” 

We gave no further attention to him, but di- 
rected our men to stack arms. Briscoe and 
myself led the way to the house, and all our 
friends followed. I closed the front door, and 
sent a squad of my company to the wagons for 
water-pails and other vessels. 

“¢ Come, Jed, bring out your pails, and every- 
thing else that will hold water! We can put 
this fire out in about three minutes,” said I. 

“Bring up that ladder!” called Briscoe to 
his force. 

All the family, including the pretty girl, 
rushed to the back room, to the barn, and 
other parts of the premises, and soon ap- 
peared with buckets, tubs, ‘kettles, pans, and 
other vessels. Briscoe's fellows raised the lad- 
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derto one of the second-story windows. There 
was a pump in the yard, and a brook crossed 
the road a short distance below the house. 

“Now, Briscoe, if you will form a line to the 
brook and to the pump, I will take care of the 
water as fast as you bring it up.” 

“All right; but be in a hurry,” replied the 
senior captain, who was more excited than I was. 

By this time all the pails, tubs, and pans, 
from the wagons and from the house, were on 
the spot. I selected half a dozen reliable fel- 
lows to help me throw on the water. The 
lower part of the house was so full of smoke 
that it was impossible to go in. I went up the 
ladder, and entered the chamber above through 
the window. The fire was just working up 
through the floor, near the chimney. 

“Pass up the water!” I called to those who 
had followed. 

“Pass up the water!” repeated Faxon, at 
the window. 

At this moment Jed joined me in the cham- 
ber. He had partially recovered his self- 
possession. 

“What shall I do?” he asked. 

“Get an axe, and cut a hole through the 
floor here where the fire is coming through.” 

He went to the window, and asked his father 
tosend him an axe. The smoke in the room 
was becoming very dense; but the first bucket 


of water now appeared, and I poured it upon the 
spot where the flame was struggling through 
the floor. Thé pails came up now as rapidly 


as I could dispose of them. The axe was sent 
up, and Jed chopped away an aperture, so that 
Icould throw the water down into the room 
below. 

In a couple of minutes we had produced a 
decided impression upon the fire, and we had 
soon put out all the flames we could see. Leav- 
ing Faxon to pour on the water if the cham- 
ber, I descended by the ladder to the ground, 
with the intention of getting into the room be- 
low. I wished to see where the fire was, and 
to assure myself that it was not spreading in 
a direction where we had not reached it. I 
opened the door, and went in. I could re- 
main but an instant; but a single glance was 
enough to enable me to comprehend the situa- 
tion. 

There was a great pile of chips, shavings, 
and pine wood by the side of the stove, which 
had been brought in to heat the oven in the 
afternoon, as the old lady told me afterwards, 
when the “men folks” had gone to work. In 
the absence of the family, who had remained 
in the yard to watch the movements of the 
battalion, the heap of combustible matter had 
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taken fire. The flames had been communi- 
cated to the wood-werk, and were rapidly 
forcing their way upward. 4 

The quantity of water which had been poured 
down from the chamber above had extinguished 
the fire in the partition, but it was spreading 
along the floor. Thus far the conflagration 
had been mainly confined to the heap of wood 
and shavings; for I assure the reader that it has 
taken much longer for me to relate the circum- 
stances than it did for our fellows to do what 
has been described. 

** Hold on above there, Faxon!” I shouted 
to my companion up stairs, as soon as I had 
rubbed the smoke out of my eyes. 

‘Ts it all out?” demanded the lieutenant. 

**No; but the water you throw on now does 
no good. Come down.” 

I took a bucket of water, rushed into the 
kitchen, and dashed it upon the burning pile. 
The effect was good; but I was obliged to re- 
treat instantly. I hastily explained the situa- 
tion to the group around me, and one after 
another a dozen fellows made a dive into the 
room, poured a pail of water on the fire, and 
then retired before the smoke had wholly 
blinded them. On my next visit to the scene 
of danger, I found that the fire had been near- 
ly extinguished. I opened the doors and win- 
dows, so that the wind drove out the smoke. 
A few more buckets of water completed’ our 
work, and the family came in to see the effects 
of the fire. 

The apartment was certainly in very bad 
condition, so far as appearances were con- 
cerned; but the damage was not very great. 
The wood-work around the chimney, and the 
floor near the stove, were burned away. The 
old man said that twenty-five or thirty dollars 
would repair the damages. The old lady de- 
clared that she never saw such a mess in her 
life. 

‘¢ Well, who’s to pay for all this?” said Jed, 
after the excitement had subsided. 

‘I don’t know,” I replied, glancing at my 
new uniform, which had suffered somewhat 
in the battle with the fire. ‘Do you think 
those who put the fire out for you ought to 
pay for it?” 

** Well, no; I don’t know’s I think so,” re- 
plied he. ‘But it all come of your making 
such a row here —I mean the Toppleton boy. 
If he don’t pay for it, I'll take it out of his 
hide.” 

** Captain Skotchley! ” shouted Faxon, rush- 
ing into the house. ‘‘ The major has taken all 
our guns, and is marching down the road with 
his fellows.” 
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** What does that mean?” I inquired, aston- 
ished at this intelligenc®. 

**T don’t know; I suppose Tommy is going 
to bring us to terms,” laughed Faxon. 

“All right. Let him go. We will follow 
when we get ready.” 

** Are you sure the fire is all put out?” asked 
the old lady, anxiously. 

“TI think so,” I replied; ‘* but we can make 
sure of it before we go.” 

I went out doors, followed by Faxon. Our 
fellows were not a little excited by Tommy’s 
last move, but Briscoe was quieting them. I 
ascended the ladder again, and entered the 
window, still attended by Faxon. There were 
no signs of fire in the chamber; but I thought 
it was possible that the flame had ascended 
within the wood-work, and I wished to exam- 
ine the attic above. I soon found the stairs, 
and went up. Before I had reached the garret 
floor, I heard the step of aman. The door of 
the room over the chamber where we had 
poured down the water was suddenly closed, 
and I heard the springing of the bolt on the 
inside. 

‘** There is somebody here,” said Faxon. 

**So I see,” I replied, trying the door. “I 
heard the step of a man as we were coming up 
the stairs. There comes Jed.” 

*Tt’s all right now,” said the farmer’s son. 
** Come down stairs, and I'll see to this.” 

‘But the fire may have crept up here; and 
I hope you won’t be burned up after we are 
gone.” 

**T’ll see to that,” replied Jed, anxiously. 

** Who’s in that room?” 

‘It’s a man that used to work for us; he’s 
crazy now,” added Jed, placing himself betweerl 
me and the door. ‘I will see to this room.” 

My curiosity prompted me to see the crazy 
man; but I could not insist, and I went down. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


BATTLE OF NASHVILLE. 


BY MILLINOCKET. 


HE rebel columns, repulsed and stunned 

in the desperate struggle at Franklin, fell 

back to the support of their reserves, while the 

Federal army slowly withdrew their trains and 

guns from the town, and, crossing the bridge, 

retreated towards Nashville, under cover of 
night. 

When morning came, the patriots were found 
in battle line again, ready to combat the foe; 
but the rebels were busy with their dead and 
wounded on the late field of battle. However, 
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the impetuous and rash Hood, commanding 
the rebel army, ordered his corps to recom- 
mence the pursuit; and, crossing the Harpeth 
on pontoon bridges, the rebels marched swiftly 
on the trail of the retreating army. 

Halting in front of the earthworks which 
protected Nashville on the south side, the Fed- 
eral army awaited the onset of the foe. At the 
same time, reénforcements came pouring in, 
and in a few days the strength of the army was 
equal to that of the rebel forces, which num- 
bered about fifty thousand. For several days 
these hostile masses, numbering a hundred 
thousand men, were manceuvring in front of 
each other, shifting and changing positions, 
In the mean time there were spirited skirmish- 
es between detached columns; but the main 
armies were steadily engaged in preparing for 
the decisive conflict. : 

The city of Nashville is situated on the south- 
ern bank of the Cumberland River, and before 
the war was one of the most beautiful cities of 
the United States. But the ravages of the hos- 
tile armies,°at different times, have marred its 
beauty sadly, and it will be a long time before 
art and nature will restore it to its former ele- 
gant appearance. At this time several great 
forts were constructed along the southern mar- 
gin of the city, and these were connected by 
intrenchments, which stretched from the river 
below the city to the river above — thus, with 
the aid of the great Cumberland River, com- 
pletely enclosing the city. 

The city now was 2 great fortified camp. It 
had been the depot whence the large army of 
Sherman drew its supplies in its campaign to 
Atlanta, and its magazines were at the present 
time well filled with all the munitions of war. 
Artillery, and arms of all descriptions; food 
for the men, and forage for the horses; and, 
in fact, abundant. supplies of all the matériel 
of war were collected here, forming a valuable 
and glittering prize to the starved and ill-clad 
rebels. Here were the great workshops which 
the construction trains of the army required, 
and the old slave city rang with the hum of 
industry, which it had never known before. 

As the rebels approached the city, the work- 
shops sent out a great crowd of artisans, who 
were enrolled into regiments, and drilled to act 
as militia in the trenches when the veterans 
advanced to the assault of the enemy. In fact, 
every fighting man was called upon to take up 
arms in defence of the city, now invested on 
the south side by the foe. 

In the mean while, the rebels were busy in 
throwing up breastworks and fortifying their 
positions, instead of advancing at once to the 
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assault of the city. They were no longer the 
bold and defiant foe that crossed the frontier a 
few days ago, for they were now intrenching 
themselves to resist an attack, and their joyous 
appearance had changed into a sullen demean- 
or. It was too true that the pride and the con- 
fidence of the rebel army perished with the 
dauntless Gleburne and his brave comrades, 
when they fell in the bloody assaults at Frank- 
lin. And, from the moral as well as physical 
effect of this terrible repulse the rebels never 
recovered. Enthusiasm had gone, and brute 
courage alone remained. Still they attempted 
to invest the city, and appeared like men un- 
willingly devoted to a rash undertaking, and 
not like gallant soldiers, light-hearted and con- 
fident. 

By the gth of December, General Thomas 
had collected his reserve forces, and held them 
so well in hand that he resolved to attack the 
enemy; but a fierce wintry storm swept over 
the country, covering the earth with snow and 
ice, and thereby preventing movements of in- 
fantry, cavalry, and artillery. The war de- 
partment, chafing under the delay, ordered 
Thomas to advance; but the sturdy Ajax of 
the American army declined to expose his men 
to unnecessary risks until the weather moder- 
ated, and the ground became in better con- 
dition. 


On the 15th of December the desired op- 
portunity arrived, and the Federal army was 
ordered under arms to attack the foe. Steed- 
man held the left of our forces, Wood and 
Smith the centre, while the cavalry corps 


formed the right. Steedman was to make a 
feint on the enemy’s right wing, and, while 
his attention was engaged there, our cavalry 
were to dismount, and, assisted by the great 
guns of the gunboats in the river, were to 
carry the rebel left, and roll it back upon the 
centre. 

It was six o’clock in the morning when the 
roar of the great guns in the forts announced 
to the citizens of Nashville that the bloody 
struggle had begun; and they climbed upon 
the house-tops, and even ventured, in crowds, 
out near the line of battle, that they might 
obtain a view of the impending fight. A great 
majority of them at this time were disloyal, 
and they were in hopes that Hood and his 
ragged and hungry band would capture the 
city; and so confident were some of them, 
that they actually began to arrange suppers 
for their friends, whom they expected to see in 
the evening, after the fight. There was also a 
little band of citizens who had remained faith- 
ful to the flag through all the trying times in 
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the early days of the rebellion, and they trem- 
bled to think of disaster to our army, and a re- 
turn of rebel sway. But Thomas and his brave 
men resolved to defend the city to the very last, 
and yield to the foe only a sepulchre. 

As we have said before, almost the entire 
population turned out to view the scene, as 
though it was some great gala day. The 
State House, which was perched upon the 
highest cliff in the city, like the Acropolis at 
Athens, was covered with black masses of 
people; and, in fact, every position that com- 
manded a view of the country was crowded 
with human beings. 

It was a splendid sight to see the squadrons 
of cavalry; the immense masses of infantry, 
glistening with steel; the batteries of cannon, 
whose polished sides gleamed in the rays of 
the morning sun like great cylinders of gold; 
all in battle line, and remaining motionless, 
while the forts above and beyond them were 
wreathed in flame and smoke. 

Now an aid dashes up to the front, and the 
order to advance is given; and Steedman, with 
his great columns, moves down the slopes to 
menace the enemy’s right. But the rebels 
have suspected this movement, and massed 
their troops heavily in Steedman’s front. Cau- 
tiously the national forces feel their way to 
the enemy’s breastworks, and fiercely do the 
rebels contest every step. Thus the forenoon 
wore away, and Steedman had marshalled his 
men for the deadly assault, when a terrific roar 
of artillery and musketry was heard on the 
enemy’s left. The cavalry were at work, and 
the real contest began in earnest. 

When Steedman moved up in front of the 
enemy's right, our cavalry, on our extreme 
right, were ordered to dismount, and conceal 
their numbers until the signal was given to 
attack. 

As soon as the enemy had weakened his left 
to strengthen his right, Thomas ordered the 
cavalry to do their work; and, led by the brave 
Generals Hatch and Croxton, they swarmed 
up over the little hills which had concealed 
them, and marched swiftly up to the enemy’s 
breastworks, pouring in an incessant volley 
from their repeating rifles. 

In the mean time, our gunboats moved up 
the river, and threw their great shells into the 
rear of the works. 

Onward pressed our boys with an irresisti- 
ble rush, and‘in a few moments mounted the 
earthworks of the foe, who took to their heels, 
hotly pursued by our boys. Then a stunning 
cheer reverberated over the plain and city, 
gladdening the army, and the little, anxious 
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band of patriot citizens, for it told that the 
tide of battle had turned in our favor. 

After seizing the intrenchments and guns 
of the enemy, our soldiers, now flushed with 
victory, did not stop fora moment, but, swing 
ing around their right wing, they rolled up the 
enemy’s line by a fierce attack on its flank. 

Now the rebel reserves rush to the rescue! 
But our brave cavalry, trusting to their repeat- 
ing rifles, which discharged their bullets seven 
times a minute, boldly charged the advancing 
hosts, and forced them back. In the mean 
time, our columns in front of the rebel right 
and centre moved close to their intrenchments, 
and were ready to leap upon the foe the mo- 
ment the line was weakened by sending de- 
tachments to the support of the overpowered 
left wing. Thus held in check, the rebels 
could do nothing but fall back, and take upa 
new position in the rear. 

Night closed the scene with a decided vic- 
tory for the Federal arms; for we had forced 
the enemy from their positions, and had taken 
sixteen guns and more than a thousand pris- 
oners. 

That night the loyal hearts in Nashville beat 
happily, and the army was overjoyed with its 
success. All the night long our forces were en- 
gaged in taking new positions, and preparing 
for the deadly struggle of the morrow. 

At eight o’clock the next morning, the roar 
of battle recommenced, and our soldiers»ad- 
vanced to the attack with deafening cheers. 
The whole line moved forward, and assaulted 
the enemy in their new fortified positions. 
Again their left gave way before our brave 
boys, who renewed their efforts, and rolled it 
back upon the centre; but the right stood firm, 
and resisted the impetuous assaults of our left 
wing. Again and again did our troops — black 
regiments as well as white — bravely advance 
up the slope, only to be mowed down by the 
grape and canister. But the rebel left and 
centre were being destroyed, and the--loud 
cheers of the victors excited and aroused anew 
the shattered assaulting columns, and they ral- 
lied again fora final attack. This time they 
reached the redoubt, climbed over and grap- 
pled with the foe, and, supported by the. re- 
serves, who came up on the run, they routed 
the enemy, and held possession of the guns. 

Now our entire line rushed forward, and 
overwhelmed and scattered the discomfited foe, 
and pursued them down the roads and through 
the dense woods in the direction of the Brent- 
wood Hills; and night alone put an end to the 
flight. 

Early.dawn found our cavalry in rapid pur- 
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suit of the foe, and many hundreds were cap- 
tured in their vain efforts to escape. A few 
days after, a few thousand men, without artil- 
lery, without arms, ragged and dejected, crossed 
the Tennessee River, and disappeared among 
the wilds of Northern Alabama. This was the 
remnant of the rebel army. The rest had scat- 
tered, or had been killed, or hac been taken 
prisoners. More.than six thousand prisoners, 


and fifty cannon, were taken by the victors 
among the spoils of the battle. 


THE LOST UHILD. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH BY PAUL 
COBDEN, 


Author of “‘ Bessie Lovell,” “‘ Madge Graves,” and other stories. 


IV. Tue First AwWAKING OF BLONDINE. 


LONDINE slept soundly all night. No 

wild animal came to disturb her sleep, 
and she did not feel the chilly night air. It 
was late when she waked in the morning, and, 
to her great surprise, she found she was not in 
her own room and in her own bed, but lying 
on the grass, in a great forest, with the branches 
of trees drooping over her. 

She at once called her nurse, in a loud voice; 
but a low mew was the only answer. Aston- 
ished apd frightened, she looked around, and 
saw a magnificent white cat lying at her feet, 
and looking up at her compassionately. As 
she looked at him, he mewed again; and his 
mewing was something like human speech, 
for he seemed to say, — 

“Tam Beau-Minon.” 

“*O, how beautiful you are, Beau-Minon!” 
replied Blondine, gently stroking down his 
snow-white hair. ‘I’m delighted to see you, 
for you have a bright face, and I’m sure you 
know enough to show me the way home; but 
I’m so hungry I don’t know as I could ever get 
there.” 

The words were hardly out of her mouth 
when Beau-Minon mewed again, and pointed 
with his paw to something that lay near her, 
wrapped in fine white linen. Blondine opened 
it, and found, to her great joy, that it contained 
some delicious tarts. 

“O, thank you, thank you, Beau-Minon, for 
bringing me something to eat,” she said; and, 
after eating the tarts, she asked her strange 
companion to take her home. 

Beau-Minon shook his head, and mewed 
plaintively. 

‘“‘ Ah, you understand me, I see,” said Blon- 
dine; ‘so do have pity on me, and if you can't 
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show me the way to my home, take me some- 
where, or I shall die of cold and fright in these 
dreadful woods.” 

Beau-Minon answered by shaking his white 
head, as if he would say that he understood 
her, and then started off. In a minute or two, 
he looked around to see if she were following 
him; and Blondine’s heart at once grew light, 
for she waS’Sure he was leading her back to the 
palace. 

‘Here I am, Beau-Minon,” she said; “ but 
how can we get through those thick bushes? I 
don't see any path.” 

Beau-Minon answered by darting into the 
bushes; and they opened before him to let him 
and the lost child pass through. There was 
no path; but, as Blondine and her guide went 
on, the way was cleared, for the bushes con- 
tinued to part, and the travellers found no 
trouble in going forward. They had been 
journeying, in this way, through the woods, 
for about an hour, when Blondine observed 
that it was lighter all around her, and that the 
shade was less dense, and that where the sun- 
shine came in the grass was fine and soft; 
while birds were singing in the trees, and 
squirrels running along the branches. 

Not doubting that she would soon be out of 
the woods, and in sight of home, Blondine 
was delighted with all she saw and heard, and 


would have stopped to pick some of the flowers 
that grew all around her; but Beau-Minon went 
steadily forwatd,;*without lingering a moment 
by the way, an@’ mewed sadly whenever she 
turned aside to pick a flower. 

At last Blondine observed a magnificent 
castle, not far in the distance, and soon after 


reached the gate — a gilded iron gate. She at 
once stopped, and waited for Beau-Minon to 
open it; but, suddenly looking around, she 
saw that her guide was gone. There she 
stood alone; and how to get in she did not 
know, for the gate was locked, and there was 
no bell she could ring to summon a servant. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


——_>__——_ 


THE STOMACH. 
BY DR. J. H. HANAFORD. 


HE stomach is situated at the lower end 

of the breast bone, at what is called the 
“pit of the stomach,” in shape resembling the 
Scottish bagpipe, and is about six inches in 
length by four in width, extending lengthwise 
about half way across the body. Many call 
all the upper part of the body the stomach; 
but that part is the chest, or thorax, and con- 
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tains the lungs and heart. This is a very im- 
portant member of the body, since it receives 
all sorts of food and drinks, good, bad, and 
indifferent, and is expected to change all of 
them into good blood, good red blood, no mat- 
ter what the color of the food may be, or what 
may be its quality. It is the servant of the 
whole body, and very generally a slave, treated 
much worse than the former slaves of the 
South, now, fortunately, free, or called free. 
It is very important that this servant should 
do his work well; that it should make good 
blood; since the whole body, the bones, nails, 
hair, skin, nerves, cords, muscles, all are made 
from this same red blood — growing and being 
kept in order by it, just as much as the feath- 
ers, beak, claws, bones, &c., of the chicken, as 
it comes out of the shell, are made from white 
and yellow substances called egg. When this 
stomach refuses to labor, makes no blood, as 
in fevers, &c., this body of ours wastes away, 
— the flesh disappears, the cheeks become hol- 
low, the eyes sunken, — and is really starving, 
just because our slave refuses to work, or rath- 
er has been so shamefully abused that it can- 
not work. It generally does as well as it can 
— works most of the time. 

The lungs were made to breathe, day and 
night, as long as we live; and the heart to 
beat, and send this blood to every part of the 
body, to be used as needed. But the stomach 
never agreed to work all of the time, but needs 
rest at night as much as the hands and feet. 
This stomach only wishes to receive food after 
it has been properly cooked and finely chewed, 
at proper times, and not when it is trying to 
get its rest or sleep; but it is obliged to receive 
it just as it is sent by boys and girls, of all ages 
and sizes, and do the best that it can. Chewed 
or half chewed, it leaves the mouth and enters 
a pipe leading to the stomach, curiously con- 
structed of rings, the upper one first contracting 
and pushing the food along towards the next, 
which then contracts, &c., passing through the 
whole number. This food is not swallowed 
simply because it falls down into the stomach, 
since one might swallow while standing on-his 
head, as the horse drinks from the brook, the 
water passing up his neck. Sometimes the . 
stomach seems to say, ‘‘I will not try to digest 
such trash,” and forces it back into this pipe, 
the lower rings contracting first, and so on till 
it reaches the mouth again, throwing it off by 
vomiting — serves the thoughtless boy right. 

But generally it tries to do its best. When 
food and drink reach the stomach, the liquid 
parts are first sent away, and then the solid 
parts are dissolved by peculiar juices, driven 
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out as fast as this is done. It is not a lazy 
member, but tugs away, growing larger and 
then smaller, keeping the food ‘‘ on the move,” 
around and around. At one end it has a re- 
markable gate, which opens and shuts just at 
the proper time. If the food is really ready to 
pass out, it opens, and seems to say, ‘‘Go;” 
but if not, itis sent around again, &c., obliged 
to wait the proper time. There is a similar 
‘*trap door” in the throat. All the food 
passes across the opening of the top of the 
pipe that leads to the lungs;. and, if some of 
this should pass into the lungs, instead of the 
stomach, it would produce terrible coughing, 
and death, if not raised by the coughing. The 
very act of swallowing really shuts this gate, 
thus preventing terrible accidents, such as 
sometimes occur when one laughs — opening 
this gate or trap door while swallowing, draw- 
ing the food into the lungs. 

We have but one stomach, with an append- 
age sometimes called the ‘“‘ second stomach,” 
while some animals have several. The camel, 
the “‘ ship of the desert,” has five, one serving 
as a “‘water tank,” in which water remains 
pure for several days, passing from that into 
the others as it is needed. The cow has four, 
the grass, &c., passing into the largest, re- 
maining for a short time, and then coming up 
to be properly chewed, — it might be well for 
some boys to chew their food in the same way 
‘again, —and is then swallowed, passing to the 
second stomach. 


GARDEN INSEOTS. 


BY AUNT CARRIE. 


ip presenting this subject to our readers, it 
will be difficult to decide where to begin, 
or where to leave off. With the first warmth, 
aphides, or plant lice, in shoals and nations, 
show their unwelcome presence on our roses, 
geraniums, and almost allghoice plants. Many 
of our choice fruit trees are infested with these 


pests of the garden. They are exceedingly 
prolific. Réaumur has proved that one of 
these insects, in five generations, may become 
the progenitor of nearly six thousand millions 
of descendants. They fasten themselves in 
crowds on a plant,’and suck the life from it. 
Some live in the ground, and infest the roots 
of plants, such as verbenas and China asters. 
We have often, on seeing a plant drooping, 
saved it by taking up the plant, root and all, 
and washing it in strong soap suds: replant 
it, after carefully scalding the earth, and dig- 
ging itin. The plant should be protected from 
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the sun for a few days until the roots start 
again. 

The best remedy for these plant lice is to 
syringe them with a solution of whale-oil soap, 
ora mixture of soap suds and tobacco water, 
used warm. Still another remedy isa solution 
of half an ounce of strong carbonate of am- 
monia in a quart of water. Where»it is possi- 
ble, dip the infected branches into either of the 
above solutions, holding them carefully in the 
solution several minutes. 

A drying east wind makes insects abound, 
and rain clears them away. 

The rose-chafers, or rose-bugs, appear about 
the second week in June, and -remains thirty 
or forty days. They infest rose-bushes and 
grape-vines. They must be carefully picked or 
brushed off into a basin of hot water, or burned, 
as they increase thirty fold, and destroy both 
fruit and flower. 

Caterpillars of many butterflies and moths 
are destructive in a garden, and, when the per- 
fect insects can be caught before they lay their 
eggs, one death will save much killing. When- 
ever one is found resting quietly on a branch, 
stem, or leaf, with the wings folded, it is most 
likely a female about to lay hereggs, and it had 
better be killed. Ifa butterfly or moth is found 
so placed, dead, she will have laid her eggs: be 
sure and find and destroy them. As the season 
advances destroy every chrysalis you find. 

Possibly some of our young readers have 
never seen a chrysalis, and may not know 
what it is. We will try and explain this 
to you. Every species of the butterfly, or 
moth, is first a grub or caterpillar, crawling 
upon or in the earth. These caterpillars, 
when they have completed the feeding stage, 
retire to some place of concealment, — under a 
leaf, beneath palings, or in interstices of walls, 
— spin a tuft of silky fibre, and entangle the 
hooks of their hindmost feet in it. Then they 
form a loop, to sustain the fore part of the 
body in a horizontal or vertical position. 
Then they spin a band over the back; and 
most caterpillars form a cocoon, in the shape 
of the letter U, around the body. Then they 
cast off the caterpillar skin, and become a 
chrysalis. In summer the chrysalis state lasts 
from eleven to fifteen days. Later it lasts all 
winter (while in this state these insects remain 
dormant). At the proper time the chrysalis 
bursts open, and a butterfly issues from it. 
We have often found these cocoons or chrys- 


-alides, and taken them to our rooms to watch 


the coming forth of the butterfly. In another 
number we will say something more on this 
same subject. 
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AUNT ROXY ON WOMAN'S RIGHTS. 


BY WURZEL. 


CHARACTERS. — AUNT Roxy. VICE-PRESI- 
pentess of the Bunkum Woman's Rights 
Society. 


Scene. — A Room in the House of Aunt 
Roxy. 


[Enter VICE-PRESIDENTESS of the Bunkum 
Woman's Rights Society, with Portfolio 
and Pamphlets.) 


Aunt Roxy. (Lifting up her spectacles.) — 
You’ve come here after money, I s’pose? I’ve 
no money for you — not a mite. 

Vice-president. I ask no money, madam, for 
our society. We have a medicine for social — 

A. R. Med’cin’—eh? Where’s your bot- 
tles? Is there any marcury in it — any mar- 
cury, marcury, marcury? 

V. P. .( Smiling.) Not much. 

A. R. Not much! A drop of it is as bad as 
aocean, I won’t have it. It’s p’ison, p’ison, 
pison! It's ratsbane! It’s strikenine! It’s 
prima donna! It’s rattlesnakes! (Greatly 
excited.) Marcury! marcury! 

V. P. My dear madam, I’m no vender of 
quack medicines. I contemn mercury as much 
as you do. I plead for the cause of woman. 

A.R. That’s another horn of the keow; but 
my pecunious affairs is bad since we had paper 
money. 

V. P. I am an advocate for woman — for 
suffrage — for the rights of our sex. 

A. R. Ah, poor critters! Their suffrage is 
drefful! O, the suffrage of our poor sect! — 
Suffrage from hard work, suffrage from no 
pay! They sew their eyes out! What sort of 
nosterrums have you got in that big black mo- 
rocco portferule? You're welcome to my cor- 
poration for any good work. 

V. P. Thank you, my dear friend; you make 
mistakes, but I see that your heart is right. 
Be patient a moment, and I shall then expect 
your codperation, madam. The sufferings of 
our sex, as you say, are great; and it is be- 
cause woman is debarred from her rightful 
influence. She should help to elect our ma- 
gistrates, to shape our laws, and hence to reg- 
ulate her own destiny. She should have the 
right of suffrage; and by that I mean that her 
vote should be deposited in the ballot-box. 
(Opening the portfolio and searching for doc- 
uments.) Here are the minutes — 
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A. R. Lor’ a massy! Now I see what you 
are up to. It’s for the female sect to wote. It 
wouldn’t help their influenza. I’ve sot my face 
like a flint ag’in it. You may put up your 
portferule, and them books too — if they’re 
novelty works. 

V.P. (Preparing to read.) 1 have here 
the minutes of a meeting at which a motion 
was made and seconded — 

A. R. (Interrupting.) Sich things is a 
waste of minutes and seconds. I’m ag’in it, 
ag’in it, ag’in it! I don’t want to hear no 
more. 

V. P. Strike, but hear me. 

A. R. No, I ain’t a goin’ to strike, and 
jullike’s not be commissioned by the sheriff to 
the common jail for salt and battering-ram. 

V. P. (Aside.) Was ever prejudice so be- 
sotted, or ignorance so profound! My friend, 
if you think that women should not vote, let 
me hear your reason and the line of your ar- 
gument. 

A. R. Reason! Argooment! What, against 
my sect wotin’? It don’t want no reason, it 
don’t want no argooment. It’s ag’in natur’ 
for ‘em to wote. 

V. P. Yes; but this is sheer assertion. Can 
you give no reason? 

A. R. It’s ag’in natur’. 

V. P. Ah, indeed! You would find it hard 
work to prove it. (Sarcastically.) I think, 
that would be a “ novelty work ” indeed! 

A. R. What does ’pistol Paul tell you, when 
he says, ‘* Let your women stay to hum?” 
Is goin’ ’way off to the poles wotin’ stayin’ to 
hum? 

' V.P. The apostle Paul lived two thousand 
years ago; and, besides that, — 

A. R. Ah, there it is, you see! You don’t 
believe in ’pistol Paul. Hadn’t you better 
stay to hum and read your Bible than to be 
gaddin’ about with a portferule and panta- 
lettes — 

V. P. These pamphlets, if you will read 
them — 

A. R. I won’t have them. They’re hor- 
rid miserable spectacle stuff! They’re putty 
near as bad as marcury. O, dear! It seems 
to me that the times is gettin’ wickeder and 
wickeder, wus and wus! I should like the 
sewing-women to get higher wagers; but it’s 
the wrong kind of tictacs for them to be hur- 
rayin’ about the poles on ‘lection days. Wo- 
man can only be respected in her proper spear. 
She better look after her band-boxes than the 
ballot-boxes. The best regiment for health, as 
our doctor used to say, is to go accordin’ to 
natur’. Sich is my sentimens. 


It’s ag’in Scriptur’. 
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V. P. (Closing up her portfolio.) Well, 
you needn’t work yourself into a fit of the 
hysterics exactly, my good woman. The 
schoolmaster does not appear to have been 
abroad when you were young; but as you 
cannot either advance or listen to reason, I 
must bid you good day, and return to Bun- 
kum. 

A. R. I've heerd tell of that place, but I 
don’t know where it is in the jography. Isn’t 
there a good deal of humbug in it? 

[Curtain falls. 


—_——_—_¢—__——. 


ScanDAL. — Aunt Carrie contributes the fol- 
lowing little pastime : — 

“This game can be played by any number 
of persons. One of the party writes some in- 
cident; then relates itto his next neighbor; he 
to his ; and so on until it reaches the last player, 
who recites it aloud, as it is told to him. Then 
the written statement is read. The discrepancy 
between the two incidents causes great mirth, 
and proves conclusively that a story cannot 
pass through several mouths without decided 
alterations — hence its name, ‘Scandal.’ We 
advise our young friends to try this game. A 
most useful lesson in life is thus impressed in 
a pleasant way.” 


—— Tue fragrance of flowers can be ex- 
tracted in this way: Take thin layers of cotten 
wool, and dip them into nice sweet oil, and 
sprinkle a small quantity of fine salt on the 
flowers whose fragrance is to be extracted; 
then place in a jar a layer of cotton and a layer 
of flowers, until the jar, or a wide-mouthed 
glass bottle, is full. Close the top tightly with 
a bladder, or air-tight stopper, and place this 
jar in a southern aspect, to receive the heat of 
the sun fifteen days. When you uncover it, a 
fragrant oil may be squeezed from the cotton 
equal to the ottar of roses. 


e 

—— Tue catfish is quite musical. Its mu- 
sic is said to sound as plaintive and sweet 
as an ®olian harp. An excrescence is at- 
tached to the lower lip, divided by soft, wiry 
fibres. By the pressure of the upper lip there- 
on, and by the exhalation and discharge of 
breath, a vibration is created similar to that 
produced by the breath on the tongue of a 
jews-harp. 


—— Carns were first invented in the year 
1390, to divert Charles VI., then king of 
France, who was afilicted with melancholy. 
That they were not in use before appears 
highly probable. 





BUTTEROUPS AND -DAISIES. 
BY M. R. W. 


UTTERCUPS, daisies, and clover, 
Feathery grass between — 
When the wind blows over, 
Was e’er such a garden s€en? 


Green, and crimson, and yellow 
Blossoming from the turf, 

And every wind-tossed billow 
White with the daisy surf. 


Here, when ‘tis warm and sunny, 
Sail broad-winged butterflies, 
Bees dive for clover-honey, 
At night pale fireflies rise. 


*Tis a garden where no care is, 
Nor art of toiling man; 

Sown by the birds and fairies, 
Growing as wild as it can. 


Alas for my star-faced daisies, 
And buttercups so bright! 
No more among their mazes 
Will the fireflies play by night. 
For the mower has done his duty 
With his careful scythe to-day; 
He has cut down grace and beauty 
For the sake of some wisps of hay. 


Alas! we are ever mowing 
The daisies in the grass, 

Which bloom for their own undoing, 
And make poor hay at last. 


oo 


—— TnHere is a well called the ‘ Matrimo- 
nial Well” in the parish of St. Keyne, Corn- 
wall. Itis said to give the mastery to either 
husband or wife who first tastes the water after 
marriage. There is a story of one couple— 
the husband leaving his wife in church after 
being married, ran in haste to the well; but 
she outwitted him, as she‘carried a bottle of 
the water to the church. 


— ANold French war-horse, that was full 
of mettle, had his teeth worn down so he could 
not chew hay or corn; he was fed for two 
months by the horses on each side of him, 
that ate from the same manger. These horses 
chewed the hay and threw it before the old 
horse; also did the same with the oats. This 
was observed and witnessed by a number of 
officers and men. 
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OUR NATIONAL GAME. 


The Cincinnati Club. 


= i Cincinnati Club have just completed 
one of the most remarkable club tours in 
the history of base ball. They left home 
June 1, were absent one month, in which they 
played nearly every club of note in the coun- 
try, and returned home without having lost a 
game. Their success has been complete, and 
everywhere they tarried to play a game they 
were awarded high praise for their gentle- 
manly conduct, both on and off the ball 
field. All this is due to the manner in which 
they have been. trained by their captain, 
Harry Wright,,who has, by his able manage- 
ment and discipline, made the Red Stockings 
one of the finest clubs that ever engaged in a 
contest at our national game. They arrived 
home in nearly as good condition as when 
they started, Allison being a little damaged 
from attending to the swift pitching of Brain- 
ard so many successive games. This player, 
Allison, won great praise for his beautiful play 
behind the bat, and he has placed his name 
beside that of the model ball-player the la- 
mented Creighton. 

The following table gives each game of the 
Red Stockings played during their tour, the 
name of their opponents, and the scores: — 


Cincinnati, 48; Independent, Mansfield, . 14 
Cincinnati, 25; Forest City, of Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, 42; Niagara, of Buffalo, . . 
Cincinnati, 18; Alert, of Rochester, . . 
Cincinnati, 37; Union, of Lansingburg, . 
Cincinnati, 49; National, of Albany, . . 
Cincinnati, 80; Mutual, of Springfield, . 
Cincinnati, 29; Lowell, of Boston, . . . 
Cincinnati, 40; Trimountain, of Boston, . 
Cincinnati, 30; Harvard, of Cambridge, . 
Cincinnati, 4; Mutual, of New York, . 
Cincinnati, 32; Atlantic, of Brooklyn, . 
Cincinnati, 24; Eckford, of Williamsburg, 
Cincinnati, 20; Irvington, of Irvington, . 
Cincinnati, 22; Olympic, of Philadélphia, 
Cincinnati, 27; Athletic, of Philadelphia, 
Cincinnati, 45; Keystone, of Philadelphia, 
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Cincinnati, 47; Maryland, of Baltimore, . 
Cincinnati, 24; National, of Washington, 
Cincinnati, 16; Olympic, of Washington, 
Cincinnati, 44; Baltic, of Wheeling, . . 
Match Games. 

The Harlem Club, of New York, in a game 
with the Arlington Club, were defeated by a 
score of thirty-one to twenty-four. They were 
more successful, however, a few days later, in 
a game with the Nameless Club, of Peekskill, 
defeating them by a score of thirty-eight to 
thirty-seven. 

The Lightfoot Club, of Salem, defeated’ the 
Adroit Club, of Cambridge, a week or two 
since, by a score of thirty-four to seven. 

The Olympic second nine, of Burlington, 
Vt., played a match with the Adirondack first 
nine, also of Burlington, in which they came 
within one of defeating their more experienced 
opponents, the score standing thirty-nine to 
forty in favor of the Adircndacks. 


Base Ball Notes, 

The Stars, of Brooklyn, one of the finest 
amateur clubs in the country, have just pro- 
cured a new uniform. 

The New Union Base Ball Grounds in Bos- 
ton are now in splendid condition, and all the 
principal matches in that vicinity are played 
there. The grounds are owned by an associa- 
tion of gentlemen, and the affairs are managed 
by the following board of officers: President, 
H. B. King; Vice-president, M. M. Rogers; 
Secretary, Charles R. Byram; Treasurer, John 
A. Lowell; Directors, I. W. Adams, C. P. Co- 
nant, and Charles E. Rice. 

George Flanly, formerly of the Mutual Club, 
has joined the Eckfords, of Williamsburg. 


7 
8 
5 
° 


AQUATIOS. 


ALTER BROWN, the champion oars- 

man of America, has issued a rema?k- 
able challenge, in which he offers to pull 
singly each one of the St. John’s crew a three- 
mile race on the Charles River Course, and 
if he be defeated by either of the four, he to 
lose the entire stakes. The St. John’s crew, it 
will be remembered, defeated the celebrated 
Ward brothers last year at Springfield. Such 
a sweeping defi will probably call forth a 
speedy answer from the St. John’s men. 

The Harvard crew sailed for England Sat- 
urday, July 10. They will have about five 
weeks for practice before the race comes off. 
Quite a number of the students went over in 
the same steamer, while others will go about 
the first of August. 
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ANSWERS. 

"626. (A’s) (mall) (spar) (quill) (May) k (a 
grate) (fire) — A small spark will make a 
great fire. 627. Pirates. 628. Swords. 629. 
Blanks. 630. Board. 631. Richard. 632. 
Napoleon. 633. Thomas. 634. Carrie. 635. 
Aurillia. 636. Prince Imperial. 637. Falkirk. 
638. Sackett’s Harbor. 639. Wright, right, 
write, rite. 640. Tax, tacks. 641. Seize, sees, 
seas. 642. Wry, rye. 643. Meet, mete, meat. 
644. None, nun. * 645. Beach, beech. 646. 
Road, rode, rowed. 647. You, Hugh, hue, 
yew. 648. (Tea) (hare) (by hangs) (eight) 
(ale) — Thereby hangs a tale. 649. Buck- 
wheat. 





TRANSPOSITIONS ON RIVERS IN ASIA. 
651. Gen gas. 653. 
Rig ’tis. 


652. H., see rat up. 
654- Din us. 655. Stir hi. 
Bay State. 


Dovusie AcrostTIc. 

656. 1. To make a noise like a dove. 
title of Cesar. 3. A book of sciences. 4. To 
devour. 5. Acity in Brazil. 6. An eloquent 
speaker. The initials form the name of a 
great Roman consul, the finals his profession. 

DELTA SIGMA. 


2A 





Cross-worD ENIGMA. 
657. My first is in mind, but not in sense; 
My second is in pound, but not in pence; 
My third is in inn, but not in bar; 
My fourth is in near, but not in far; 
My fifth is in you, but not in me; 
My whole is often a source of glee, 
And often again of infamy. “FRIFLER. 


658. GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSES. 


H1IpDEN MINERALS. 

Concealed in each of the following sentences 
is ‘a mineral : — 

660. That metal came from Lake Superior. 
661. Will you obtain the sharp earl’s pardon? 
662. William, I called you. 663. Samuel, I 
met Henry. 664. At you I'll aim, Agnes, I 
tell you. 665. You talk to me so literally, my 
friend. 666. He defines copper as being a 
thineral. 667. Sweep, I dot every cent off for 
this. TEMPEST. 


MusicaL Puzzie. 
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LoRAIN LINCOLN. 


ENIGMA, 

669. It is composed of 14 letters. The 1, 2, 
3, 5 is a river in Egypt. The 6, 7, 10, 11 is 
what we often see drawing a carriage. The 9, 
8, 4 is a color. The 14, 13, 12 is generally 
found at the bottom of rivers. The whole is 
what every one would do well to take for his 
motto. Matcom DovucLas. 


CHARADE. 
670: My first is one tenth of my fourth; 
My second, and third and last two are the 
same, 
Denoting our onward progress ; 
I'm a city: please tell me my name. 
HAvuTBOY: 


GEOGRAPHICAL QUESTION. 


. 671. What city has the most sin in it? 
OHIO. 





OUR BOYS 








Ws have found two translations of the 
French Exercise worthy of a prize, 
among the many sent us. The names of the 
successful competitors will be given in the 
next number. 

Fleur de Lis gives a charming account of a 
picnic at Savin Rock. She writes, ‘‘I never 
went to a picnic where somebody did not lose 
something; and this time it was Johnnie, aged 
five, who lost his hat and cried about it. 
Ethel carried some ‘ floating island,’ and she 
found it floating about in her pail, making a 
sauce of itself with some cream-cakes, and we 
enjoyed the picnic exceedingly.” — D. H. B., 
thank. you for the favor, but our columns are 
too much crowded to admit of it. — Empire 
State, we cordially ‘‘ indorse.” B 

We must award the palm for profound floral 
wisdom to Moss Rose. He says the ‘‘Afa plus 
aimable are splendid single early tulips. Poly-‘ 
anthus and poets’ narcissus are the best va- 
rieties of the narcissus family. Anemones are 
among the most Showy and beautiful flowers, 
and continue long in bloom. Scobcea scan- 
dens is the finest of climbing plants.” The 
bouquet of pressed ferns was extremely pretty. 
— Some of the puzzles furnished by Phiz are 
good enough, but they have appeared before. 
— See W. M. has sent seventeen subscribers. 
Make it twenty-five, and be our uncle. 

Captain Joe, No. § is acceptable. We have 
a generous supply of puzzles of all kinds on 
hand, but we add to it a few of the very best 
we receive. Perhaps a dollar. — W. F. Whea- 
ton, of New Bedford, Mass., sends very tasteful 
specimens of printing executed on the Novelty 
Press. He publishes the Ranger. We believe 
in “woman’s rights,” as we understand them; 
but we don’t believe in the advocates whom 
Handy Andy mentions. — Thank you, Dod, 
both for the compliment and the answers. — 
Audax, we are afraid so much money would 
demoralize the demons. The rebus could not 
be well represented. 

P. H. G., some time, if the stupids have not 
spirited it away. — Cute, we published a splen- 
did musical puzzle on Cordova some time 
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since. The other is somewhat objectionable. 
—G.S.T., Jr., thanks for the suggestion. We 
have published several columns on that topic,, 
and always intend to give our strongest in~ 
fluence in the right direction. — Our friend 
The Doctor sends these conundrums: ‘‘ Why 
is a brown bread baker like a useless member 
of society? He’s a loaf-er. why fs a secret 
like a vessel,purchased for the Fenians? It is 
designed for a private ear.” — Sallie Mander, 
we recommend the Novelty. — Cury O’Sity, 
we don’t know. — Blue Vitriol, couldn’t you 
and your friends put your heads together and 
make one? — Theatre, some of our readers 
would be offended. 

Machinist, address the editor at Harrison 
Square, Mass. We were much pleased with 
your letter. — M. G. B., the rebus is first rate 
for a twelve-year-old, and the first one, but 
some of the symbols are a little at fault. — 
Peter Pepper, they have been published. — 
Scipio, the author and pubfisher you name 
are the same. — Jersey Boy went to Pennsyl- 
vania to see the coal mines, but he didn’t see 
them. He says that in five counties there are 
twenty thousand miners on a strike; and at 
the entrances of some of the mines were pla- 
cards stating that it would be sure death for 
any one to attempt to go into the mines So 
Jersey Boy didn’t venture. The symbols of 
the rebus have been too frequently used. We 
fear Harry Percy has deserted us, or grown up. 
The penmanship is quite plain, but there is a 
chance for improvement. : 

Walton C., you will find the same rebus in 
a back number. — Charlie Raymond, the Nov- 
elty Press is said to be the favorite among am- 
ateurs. Price from $16 to $50. — Jersey Boy, 
see No. 130. — Osceola, Tennyson wrote “‘ The 
Charge of the Light Brigade.” 

ACCEPTED. — Rebuses — Specs, Delta; hid- 
den words — Herbert; cross-word enigma — 
Davy Jones; enigma — Mountain Boy. 

DECLINED. — Zephyr, Arons, Mountain Boy, 
E. P. G., Sphinx, Monsieur, Bay State, O. 
Cracky, Student, Dr. Ugs, Pheenix, Scipio. 

Wish CORRESPONDENTS. — Tommy Dodd, 
Station A, Boston, Mass.; McEda, care Jour- 
nal, Evansville, Ind.; J. D. S., 361 Henry 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y.; O. Cracky, Drawer 
No. 7, New Albany, Ind.; George M. William- 
son, care William A. Payntar, Newtown, L. I.; 
Robert A. McPherson, 452 South B Street, 
Capitol Hill, Washington, D.C.; Alf. L. Snell, 
St. Johnsville, Montgomery County, N. Y. 

Balm Gilead and Bones did not give real 
names, and several others failed to afford im- 
portant information in regard to membership. 
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OLIVER OPTIC, Editor. 








THE REFORM AOT OF 1869. 


| is now more than two years since we had 
our last word on the English House of Com- 
mons. We gave a short account of that insti- 
tution, from its origin up to June, 1867. A few 
weeks later a new reform bill was passed by 
the Commons and by the Lords, received the 
royal assent, and became a law of the land: 
This act added largely to the number of voters 
in England; or rather it made the number in 
England alone greater than the entire voting 
population of England, Scotland, and Ireland 
was before this Qjll was passed. 

Under the reform act of 1832, the whole 
number of voters in the country never greatly 
exceeded a million. Under the act of 1867, 
the voters in England alone amount, it is 
said, to twelve hundred thousand. Still, to 
us Americans this new reform appears to be 
very poor patchwork. 

The “Britishers ” cannot easily be brought 
to see that the simplest method, which would 
be to give a representative to every twenty, 
thirty, forty, or fifty thousand inhabitafits, 
both in city and country, would also be the 
best. 

Before the act of 1867, nine millions of 
population in the boroughs sent to Parlia- 
ment three hundred and twenty-four mem- 
bers; while eleven and a half millions in the 
country counties.were represented by only one 
hundred afid sixty-two members. 

The new act has not reformed this inequality 
in representation. It has merely disfranchised 
a few boroughs, created a few, and given a 
smaller or larger representation to others. 

Then, again, the qualifications of voters are 
not the same for city and country. In bor- 
oughs, all householders who are taxed to sup- 
port the poor, and all lodgers who have re- 
sided in the same borough and in the same 
lodgings for twelve months, and pay a rent of 
not less than ten pounds (about fifty dollars) a 
year are voters. 

In counties, the voters are all owners of 
property of a clear annual income of not less 
than five pounds, and all who occupy lands 
or tenements at an annual rent of not less than 
twelve pounds. 

The present House of Commons, elected last 





November, is the work of the new reform act. 
Very little change has been made, however, in 
the class of men sent to Parliament. There is 
a large liberal majority, but no workmen were 
elected, though two or three offered themselves 
as candidates. 

The reform acts for Scotland and Ireland, 
passed in 1868, do not differ very remarkably 
from that of England. 


—— WE are told that the Nymphea Nelum- 
bo of Egypt, China, India, and Persia, is q 
large. purple water-lily, and has the odor of 
anise. In India the flowers are used to orna- 
ment the altars. The young leaves, near the 
stalks, are prepared for food; the seeds taste 
like hazel-nuts, and are eaten raw, boiled, €r 
roasted. The roots are used for food by the 
poor of China and Japan. The Hindoos ob- 
tain from the leaves and fibres a material for 
making the wicks of lamps used to lighten 
their pagodas on festive occasions. 

This plant, as it raised its splendid flowers 
out from the secret depths of the water, was 
regarded by the ancients with superstitious 
reverence. It is the lotus, which plays so great 
a part in the mysteries of the Egyptians and 
Indians. Herodotus describes it as the lily, or 
the rose, of the Nile. L. B. U. 


+— A Frencu book gives an anecdote of a 
poor man in Paris goin @cook-shop for 
some food. He waited a lomg time while the 
master was cooking, till the steam of the food 
lessened his appetite, and he prepared to go 
without his meal, but the™todk insisted on 
being paid ali the same. Finally they agreed 
to refer the decision to the first person passing 
the door. It happened to be a_ notorious 
idiot. Having heard the case, he decreed that 
the poor man should place the money between 
two empty dishes, and that the cook should be 


-recompensed with the jingling of his cash as 


the other was by the fumes of the meat. This 
anecdote is said to be literally true. 

— WE found in an old book a curious ac- 
count of a wedding one hundred years ago. 
The supper consisted of one hundred and 
twenty quarters of lamb, forty quarters of veal, 
twenty quarters of mutton, a large quantity of 
beef, twelve hams, with a suitable number of 
chickens, which was concluded with eight half 
ankers of brandy made into punch, twelve 
dozen of cider, and a great many gallons of 
wine. The company consisted of five hundred 
ladies and gentlemen. 





